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THE KINGDOM OF ETHIOPIA. 


Our readers will probably remember that we 
dwelt at some length on the brief but brilliant 
career of King Theodore of Abyssinia ; and when 
he met with the fate incurred by his obstinate 
disregard of the laws of nations, at the hands 
of the British ‘Expedition,’ we gave an account 
of the condition of the ‘kingdom of Ethiopia, 
after his defeat and suicide, and the elevation to 
the throne of Kassa, Prince of Tigre, under the 
title of King Yohannes, There has been little 
to interest the public in the affairs of Abyssinia 
since the occurrence of those startling and 
dramatic events, until the narrative of the 
journey of Mr De Cosson, his brother, atid the 
late General Kirkham, in 1873, throughout the 
Ethiopian kingdom and the Egyptian Soudan, 
recalled the attention of all lovers of the litera- 
ture of travel to the beautiful African hill-country 
and to the picturesque figure of its king. This 
journey has been picturesquely described in a book 
entitled The Oradle of the Blue Nile (London, 
John Murray), concerning which we would say a 
few words. 

Accompanied by a native escort, the travellers 
started from Massowah, on the Red Sea. The 
Egyptian government looks with little favour on 
travellers in these regions, who may be likely 
to report on the slave-dealing carried on in 
them, and also on the Egyptian encroachment 
on the frontiers of Abyssinia, which they are 
anxious to screen from the notice of Europe. 
As a means of intimidation, Mr De Cosson was 
warned of a variety of terrible dangers he would 
have to encounter; but he and his companions 
persisted in going forward. And so on they went. 
The march lay through a range of wooded hills, 
from whose summit the travellers saw the valley 
of Ailet, famous for lions, elephants, and giraffes. 
Afterwards they followed the course of a river 
through scenery like that of North Devon, emerg- 
ing on a plateau where they first saw the giant 
cactus, with dark-green branches spreading out 
fifty feet, with little yellow tips at the ends like 


tufts of gold, which form so striking a feature of 
the Abyssinian forests. Then came severe climb- 
ing—for the frontier is a succession of moun- 
tain ranges—and, at the top of a pass seemingly 
interminable, a view which was a sufficient reward 
for all their labour. ‘As far as the eye could 
reach we saw the uplands of Abyssinia stretching 
before us in endless ranges of wooded mountains, 
while the clouds floated far below our feet, over 
emerald valleys watered by glittering streams. To 
the far south were the great table-lands, towering 
high above the loftiest mountains like a purple 
wall; while in the foreground the dark-green 
forests of tree cactuses, with the sunlight playing 
on their yellow flowers, made the nearer moun- 
tains look as if they had been powdered with 
gold.’ 

These are the characteristic features of a country 
the climate of which is delightful ; the heat being 
tempered by rain and soft winds; the luxu- 
riant vegetation offering unfailing shade. There 
are few real roads, and the merchants seem 
to despise them; they travel on foot, and go 
straight up and down the hills, All the people 
go barefoot, their toes are singularly prehensile, 
their gait is easy, and their endurance great. The 
travellers were particularly struck with the small 
size and the beauty of the natives’ hands and feet, 
in the case of both men and women, Their first 
camp was at Asmara, on the road to Adowa, the 
capital of Tigre, and there they had an opportunity 
of observing the fauna of the country. Hares, 
wild-duck, teal, widgeon, pigeons, and monkeys 
abounded, and were quite fearless, being unmo- 
lested by man, All night the jackals and hyenas 
prowled about the tent, and were heard crunching 
the thrown-out bones, but they never were seen. 
Resuming their march, the travellers soon came to 
Bruce’s famous Daroo tree, and fell in with troops 
of dog-faced baboons, accompanied by funny little 
gray monkeys, which follow them about and play 
all sorts of tricks, unpunished by their big grave 
brethren. Before the travellers reached Adowa, 
they were forced to abandon half their baggage, 
finding it impossible to get men to carry any but 
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the lighter portions; and now the road became 
very difficult, for they had reached the end of the 
table-land, and found themselves on the verge of a 

t precipice descending abruptly into the valley 
a thousand feet below. bas segs 

The difficulty of travelling in Abyssinia arises 
from these alternating table-lands and _preci- 
pices. The description of one will suffice for 
all, ‘The precipice down which we had to 
descend,’ says the author, ‘was nearly perpen- 
dicular for upwards of seven hundred feet ; then 
there was a broad ledge of rock covered with bush, 
which again terminated in another precipitous 
descent leading into a gorge below, full of forest 
trees, and inclosed on either side by high ranges 
of gray limestone rocks; beyond, the great valley 
of fhe Mareb was visible, and at the other side 
of it, the mountains surrounding Adowa looked 
like needles of gray granite against the clear blue 
sky.’ The trees in these gorges are peopled by 
dreadfully human-looking baboons, indeed the 
travellers had a narrow escape of shooting some 
natives in mistake for the big monkeys, specimens 
of whose skins they wished to secure. The forests 
are musical with the cooings of thousands of cushat 
doves; and when the travellers camped in the 
woods, they heard a continuous scuttling of 
little feet over the dry leaves, and found armies 
of hares travelling by night. These migratory 
creatures accomplish great distances between sun- 
set and sunrise. 

During this journey the travellers found their 
native escort very apprehensive of falling in with 
Aba Kassié, whose history they afterwards learned. 
It has a fine medisval flavour, as indeed much of 
Mr De Cosson’s narrative has, The redoubtable 
chief was a kind of Fra Diavolo or Abyssinian 
Robin Hood, a pry dauntless, splendid outlaw, 
who set mankind at defiance, and found a woman 
his wife, to love him with heroic ardour and 
ill-requited constancy. Prince Kassa (now King 
John) took him prisoner, and tried to persuade 
him to enter his service, but in vain; he escaped 
—indeed he eluded his captors so easily always, 
that popular superstition ascribed to him the 
power of rendering himself invisible—and his 
alliance was sought by Kassa’s enemies. A 
price was set on the outlaw’s head; so when 
the Egyptians invited him to go to Massowah 
and treat with the Khedive’s government, who 
wanted his help to take the Abyssinian province 
of Bogos, he went thither. They imprisoned him, 
however, finding the other project not ripe for 
execution ; and then he escaped again, before the 
travellers reached Massowah, and was used as a 
bugbear to them, as before related. The closing 
scene of the bold robber’s romantic story, as 
related by our author, was painfully weird. 

On their arrival at Adowa, the travellers were 
welcomed by a large party of warriors, attended 
by their shield-bearers, who came to conduct 
them to the presence of the viceroy of Tigre. 
This wild escort enlivened the way with many 
feats of dashing horsemanship and mimic warfare, 
and at length led them to the presence of the 

whose ‘ palace’ may be described as typical 
of the residences of all the great personages of the 
Ethiopian sa The house, standing within a 
rade stone inclosure, consisted of one large circular 
chamber ; the floor was strewn with rushes, as in 


the walls projected a number of horns, whereon 
hung the sword and shield of the Ras and several 
matchlocks belonging to his soldiers. The conical 
roof, lined with reeds, was supported on rough 
wooden pillars draped with 4 silk ; and the 
furniture consisted of a European sofa, two chairs, 
and a low alga or stretcher, covered with a hand- 
some leopard-skin, on which reclined the Ras, 
a powerful, very dark-skinned man, with a face 
expressive of dogged obstinacy, and fearfully dis. 
figured by a sword-cut, received in battle. The 
Ras received the visitors courteously, gave them 
tedge (mead) to drink, and had them conducted to 
a gojio or hut, constructed of branches, where some 
algas had been placed for their accommodation, 
At this point began their experience of life in 
Abyssinia, in two ape : the horrible custom 
of having animals killed in the presence of guests 
and the flesh being instantly devoured raw ; and 
the impossibility of sleeping in a native gojio, under 
covering which has been used by natives, in 
consequence of the swarms of insects which infest 
both dwelling and covering. 

One of the finest views in all Abyssinia was 
obtained by Mr De Cosson from the top of a 
mountain called Soloda, two thousand feet above 
Adowa, eight thousand two hundred and eighty- 
seven feet above the sea, and which he enjoyed 
while large birds sat tamely around him, and 
green lizards ran over his legs in pursuit of flies, 
Among the features of the panorama, Amba Sema- 
yeta is conspicuous ; its steep sides, rising four 
thousand feet clear above the plain, give it a 
resemblance to an enormous sugar-loaf. Nothing 
could exceed the hospitality of the viceroy, except 
his reluctance to forward the travellers on their 
journey. He paid them all pe ye honour, 
and displayed the treasures of the province to 
them—among others, several pairs of boots with 
scarlet tops, which the British government had 
sent to Prince Kassa, with other presents ; ‘ though 
why,’ says the author, ‘the Prince should have 
been thus led to believe that it was fashionable in 
England to wear scarlet top-boots, or why indeed 
Her Majesty’s government should supply him with 
boots at all, is one of those awful mysteries only 
known to the Foreign Office.’ The Prince put on 
a pair of these mysteries of civilisation (with much 
inconvenience, as he had no stockings), bore the 
ain like a man, and even went to bed in the 
ots, which indeed he could not get off; but in 
the night the agony became too t for endur- 
ance, and he sent for General Kirkham to shew 
him how to get quit of the boots with the scarlet 
tops. Mr De Cosson suggests that the government 
might as well have sent him a boot-jack when 
they were about it. 
he travellers had a pleasant time, deteriorated, 
however, by howling dogs and a perfect plague of 
flies, at Adowa, which is on the highway from 
Gondar to the Red Sea. The market is a curious 
sight, for there all the tribes of inner Africa 
and all their wares are represented. Though the 
city is the capital of one of the most powerful 
rovinces of Ethiopia, the houses are only built of 
oose stones, li with mud ; and though there 
are bridges, constructed by the Portuguese, still 
standing in the country, the traveller must either 
cross the Assam on stepping-stones, or ford it with 
his mules before he can enter the town of Adowa. 


English houses of the fifteenth century ; and from 


‘An Abyssinian household’ says the author, 
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‘ generally lodges in a single room ; but there are 
arm cosine and recesses in it, each devoted to a 
separate purpose ; one of these serves as a stable, 
and is occupied by the mules, horses, and sheep, 
which live on terms of the greatest intimacy wit 
the family. A.curtain screens the master’s bed at 
the end of the room; the servants being generally 
left to sleep on the floor, or in one of the little 
huts in the court-yard. As for the chickens and 
children they are ubiquitous; and go where they 
like, the latter being mostly innocent of clothing.’ 
Like all Africans, the people are totally indifferent 
to time themselves, and impossible to convince 
that it can be of importance to others ; and this 
peculiarity inflicted a great deal of annoyance 
upon our travellers. By dint of perseverance, 
however, they did succeed in procuring mules, 
and visiting the ancient town of Axum, formerly 
the capital of Tigre, and supposed to have been 
the city of the Troglodyte Ethiopians or Cushites. 
There they saw the gigantic monoliths in gray 
granite, whose history is lost in the mists of ages ; 
and visited the Nebred, or high-priest, who ques- 
tioned them at length, through their interpreter, 
concerning the motive of their visit, and would 
not be persuaded that they had not come to seek 
for treasure. ‘Do they know their way to the 
hidden treasures of the mountains?’ he asked, 
giving utterance to the traditionary belief of every 
Abyssinian. 

During their stay at Adowa, which the Ras 
made them prolong by many ingenious devices, 
only suffering them to depart at length on receiv- 
ing a positive order from the king to forward them 
to his camp, the travellers studied the fauna, the 
flora, the natives, and the manners of the country, 
and enjoyed some exciting sport. Most of the 
larger animals indigenous to Central Africa are 
to be met with in Abyssinia; in the low wooded 
valleys by the rivers are lions, rhinoceri, elephants, 
leopards, nthers, and buffaloes ; on the higher 
= endless varieties of the antelope and gazelle 

ind ; in the forests, countless monkeys and birds, 
The country is as rich as it is beautiful; and the 
people, a few detestable customs excepted, are a 

ecidedly fine race. They are brave, warlike, 


and patriotic ; and not cruel, in comparison with 


other African races, A great variety of types is 
to be found among the ple. Though the 
natives of Tigre, Amhara, and Shoa are ap 
Christians, there are Jews, eth ana ire- 
worshippers, Pagans, and even races that ap 

to have no form of worship at all, scattered about 
in different of the country ;'and owing to 
the inaccessible nature of the mountain regions, 
it is not uncommon to find two races or tribes 
within a couple of days’ march of each other, 
differing as much in type, religion, and language 
as if a hundred miles lay between them. Abys- 
sinia has had a turbulent and romantic history, 
through the accidents and events of which she 
has not, however, as Mr De Cosson points out, 
reached civilisation, though it was precisely through 
- vicissitudes that other nations have attained 

it. 

Intending to visit the king at Ambachura, 
beyond the Takazze, our travellers found the 
mountain-ride thither full of charm and incident. 
The king had ordered the path to be cleared of 
rocks before them, and though steep and difficult, 
.. road was thus rendered less dangerous, Mr 


De Cosson gives a wonderful account of the grass, 
with which, wherever there is holding-ground for 
a few inches of earth, the sides of the mountains 
are clothed. ‘Such grass! It is the giant bush- 
grass of tropical Africa, each blade ten feet high, 
and as big round as a swan-quill, In the wet 
season this grass would be a waving forest of 
emerald green, in which a man could hide; but 
now it was hard and yellow, and every stem as 
stiff and — as a young bamboo,’ The wild 
grandeur of the dark snowless peaks of the Semyen 
range much impressed the travellers, and the effect 
was deepened by the following incident : ‘ As we 
gained the top of a great hog-backed mountain, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of frowning crags, 
that looked like giant castles of gray granite, my 
mule began to tremble, and I shall never forget 
the effect produced by the low rumbling of an 
earthquake which shook the mountains, and was 
echoed back from rock to rock till the whole 
atmosphere vibrated with the sound. My three 
native companions believed the noise came from 
the subterranean treasure-caves in the heart of 
the Semyen, and they hurried their pace, for 
they said that the demon of the mountains was 
abroad,’ 

The camp of King Yohannes was pitched in 
a most picturesque spot, on a plateau near the 
cone of a lofty mountain, and commanding a view 
of Lake Tzana, an inland sea that lay glittering 
in the sunlight. The reception accorded to 
Mr De Cosson and his companions by the king 
was of the most cordial description ; and during 
their sojourn of many weeks they had ample 
opportunities of forming a just estimate of the 
remarkable Prince who has consolidated the royal 

ower, so rashly used and disastrously lost by 
King Theodore, Their stay at the camp of King 
Yohannes belongs to the political history of our 
own time, for it was Mr De Cosson who brought 
to England the letters to our government, in 
which King Yohannes pledged himself to abolish 
the slave-trade in his heteieen Only the other 
day has a similar engagement been entered into 
by the Egyptian government, so that it is cheer- 
ing to see the dawn of a new day for the nations 
who have for so many ages dwelt under the curse 
of slavery in the cradle of the Blue Nile. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE 
CHAPTER XLIX.—ADRIFT UPON THE WORLD, 


‘You ’tt pack your traps, my dear, and we’ll be 
off” said Daredevil Dick with a cool nod, and 
addressing himself to his sister. 

‘You have come quickly,’ said Ruth, looking 
at Hold’s bronzed countenance with an expres- 
sion of anything but affection. ‘To be put in 
the pillory, as we both are, perhaps suits you.’ 

bo be put in the pillory,’ answered Richard 
with perfect eae ‘requires somebody with 
pluck enough to bell the cat, and I’m very much 
mistaken if such will be found here. I met your 
messenger, my girl, on my road to Carbery. I’d 
heard before that the murder was out—the lost 
one found. When there’s a real Hel Lady 
Harrogate, up at High Tor, it’s time for the 
pinchbeck one to give way before the sterling 

old,’ 

. ‘You knew, then, that this governess, this 
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Ethel Gray was the true heiress!’ cried Ruth, 
with flaming eyes. ‘Brother, brother, you are a 
greater villain than even I took you for!’ 

There was a murmur among the audience, and 
cries of ‘Down with him!’ ‘Secure him!’ were 
raised by some of those in the background. 

Hold turned his unabashed face towards the 
malcontents. ‘Any cowardly curs,’ he said con- 
temptuously, ‘can rabble and mob a stag at bay. 
Yelp, you hounds, as ye please, but don't, if you 
value a sound skin, test Dick Hold’s patience too 
far! I have come to fetch away my sister. You 
are rid of-us on cheap terms. But if you dare to 
stretch so much as a finger towards her or me, I’ll 
teach the man who does it a lesson that will last 

him his life, or a little longer, maybe !’ 

There was a hush and a shrinking back on the 
part of the by-standers. Hold was evidently very 
much in earnest, and none cared to provoke the 
desperado to an outbreak of wrath which might 
have a tragical ending. 

‘Get your kit ready, Ruth, and we’ll be going,’ 
said Hold imperatively. 

For some minutes past it had been growing 
perceptibly darker, as a wrack of sable clouds 

came crawling seawards before the moorland 
breeze. As the buccaneer ceased speaking, a 
broad bright flash glanced athwart the emblazoned 
window, and presently boomed out the deep roar 
of the thunder. Such as he was, Hold’s unfalter- 
ing courage made him, even at that pass, master of 
the situation. His sister, in obedience to his com- 
mands, left the room to prepare for her departure, 
and in a short time returned in travelling attire, 
with a rain-cloak thrown over her arm. 

*I have locked my trunks, she said, in a low 
voice, ‘ but whether’—— 

‘Ah, I'll see to that,’ responded Hold roughly. 
—‘See, some of you, that the girl’s luggage is 
sent over to The Traveller's Rest. She has lost a 

ish deal—this fine house, among other things ; 

ut she ought to have her finery and fal-lals, so 

I will thank whoever walks quarter-deck here to 
attend to it.’ 

So many eyes were turned towards Jasper 
Denzil, that he found it easier to speak, since 

ch was required of him, than to be silent. 

e stepped forward. ‘This has been a most un- 
fortunate business, in fact an awkward business,’ 
he said, feebly stroking his moustache. ‘The 
governor's precarious state of health’ —— 

‘Keeps the governor,’ bluntly interrupted Hold, 
‘out of as pretty a pickle as a baronet needs to 

t into, hy do you pat in your oar, Captain 

il? It’s pretty well understood that things 
were squared with you to make you marry Ruth 
here, Now you cry “off;” and I don’t blame you. 
You’re not going to come out generous, surely, 
and volunteer to be spliced, all the same ?’ 

‘No; I don’t say that, replied the ex-captain 
of Lancers, recoiling. 

‘Then don’t say anything,’ was Hold’s gruff 
rejoinder, as, drawing his sister’s arm through his 
own, he walked from the room and from the 
house, checking, by the cool fearlessness of his 
defiant manner, the insulting murmurs of Sir 
Sykes’s servants. It was long remembered after- 
wards that, as Richard and Ruth were in the act 
of stepping across the threshold, a dazzling flash 
of lightning was succeeded by so portentous a 


sion, door and casement and wainscot rattled and 
quivered, and the vaulted roof gave back the 
sullen sound in deep resonance. Ruth instinc- 
tively shrank back ; but her brother stood firm, 
and drew, almost dragged, her onwards into the 
rage of the tempest. 

here were those who ran to door and window 
to watch, with a curiosity that in some cases did 
not quite exclude a sort of + one these two 
outcasts making their way through the pelting 
pitiless rain, across the park. On they went, the 
very heavens seeming to frown upon them, lashed 
by the rain and hail, blinded by the bewilderin 
lightning, deafened by the bellowing thunder, an 
buffeted by the gusts that swept down from the 
uplands of Dartmoor, swaying to and fro the 
stately oaks of the grand avenue. 

Hold and his sister reached the north wall of 
the park, passed through the gate that was ever 
open, and found themselves clear of the demesne, 
and in the wild and broken country beyond. Till 
then, Ruth had not spoken a word. At intervals 
as they crossed the park, a heavy sob had burst 
from her, but that was all. 

‘See, see!’ she said suddenly, ‘to what your 
drunken folly and stiff-necked obstinacy have 
brought us! Was it thus that I should have 
quitted Carbery, I, whose will was law there but 
yesterday !’ 

‘I'll tell you one thing, Missy,’ returned Hold 
with the grin and somewhat of the growl of a bull- 
dog; ‘men like me are not much used, in a 
general way, to put up with hard words and name- 
calling and so forth from the women that belon 
to them, whether wife or sister. I’ve humour 
you, my dear, as if you were a lady, because I 
thought you’d be one ; but now you’d better kee 
your tongue quiet, d’ye hear? I may pion 
if you don’t.’ 

Ruth turned upon him with a feverish fierce- 
ness, the very petulance of which excluded fear. 

‘You can’t terrify me,’ she said shrilly. ‘ Keep 

our ruffian threats for the drudges who cower 
swt them; but clenched fists and kicks and 
buffets will not wring obedience from little Ruth 
Hold. Brother Dick, you are a dolt as well asa 
scoundrel, or we should not be here!’ 
For all answer, the man grasped her arm hard 
enough for her soft flesh to wince under the 
pressure of his powerful hand, gave her a rough 
shake, and urged her forwards brusquely but not 
unkindly. 
‘You’ve but one friend, Missy ; don’t try his 
temper overmuch,’ said Hold, as he would have 
spoken to a fractious child. ‘No use crying over 
spilt milk, my dear.’ 
Nevertheless, Ruth did cry over the milk that 
had been, metaphorically, much spilt, moaning and 
wailing and sobbing in a storm of half-hysteric 
grief that deadened her perception of the elemental 
war around her. The girl hardly knew that she 
was wet, that the drenched hair which had esca' 
from her bedraggled hat hung loosely over her 
face, hardly saw the levin flash or heard the roll 
of the thunder. Her own sorrow absorbed all 
her faculties; and indeed the calamity which had 
befallen her was very great. There had been a 
few triumphant days and weeks during which the 
glittering prize of rank, power, almost boundless 
wealth, had seemed to lie within the hollow of 
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All-was over now. Cast out, Ruth was leaving, 
in disgrace and despair, the mansion of which she 
was to have been the legitimate mistress, and 
where she had of late queened it in borrowed 
splendour. But yesterday she assumed the style 
and received the treatment of a lady of high 
degree, and then came the bursting of the bubble, 
the exposure, the confession, and the snapping of 
the ties that had bound her to those whose birth- 
right was the station which she had usurped. 
Henceforth she was cut off from the society of 
those who had hitherto owned her as an equal. 
Henceforth she was a detected impostor, cast away, 
as a leper in old times, by her late associates. She 
must herd now with the coarse and the vile, 
must get her bread how she could, must sink 
down, down, down into abysses of degradation 
that yawned grimly before her. 

Hold, his first irritable outburst over, was not 
unkind in his behaviour towards the wayward girl, 
whose passionate sorrow he judiciously allowed 
to have its swing. He had a sort of dim sym- 
pathy with her pee. stomp recognising that 
whereas with him the failure of the plot was but 
a pounds, shillings, and pence question, to Ruth 
it was much more. But he did not speak, and 
indeed he had need of all his senses to keep to 
the right track, full in the teeth of that raging 
storm, through which it was necessary to struggle 
to reach the ill-reputed inn which was his 
residence. 

‘Come, come lass!’ said Hold at length, with 
an awkward effort to speak soothingly, as he 
caught sight, by the glare of the lightning, of 
the tumble-down roof and rickety sign of The 
Traveller’s Rest. ‘Here we are, close to port. For 
to-night anyhow, we must make shift here, To- 
morrow ’—— 

‘To-morrow !? interrupted Ruth, with a wild 
laugh. ‘What am I, or what has life to offer me, 
that I should care where my wretched head may 
lie to-morrow ?? 

‘It won’t be so bad. I’ll see you are made 
comfortable, urged Hold, putting his hand upon 
her wrist to lead her forward. ‘ Anyhow, there’s 
shelter here for a night. To-morrow we can be 
off; to London first ; then, if you like, home.’ 
a !? echoed the girl, with a mocking 

ugh. 

“Ay, down to Kent, said Hold, misunderstand- 
ing her. ‘Try, if = can, to make a living out 
of the old shop. It’s going before the mast—I 
know that well enough—after being berthed in 
the state cabin; but still it’s your best plan. 
Before I go to sea again, I’ll share with you the 
yellow-boys that jingle yet in my purse, I will 
indeed, to the last stiver, and then’——. 

‘There’s the captain,’ squeaked out a boyish 
voice, as under the rotten porch of The Traveller’s 
Rest there appeared the stripling figure of the 
treacherous Deputy, pointing with outstretched 
finger at the advancing guest. Who were those 
to whom he spoke? Helmets, bright buttons, and 
(ark-blue uniforms were a sufficient evidence to 
their calling, 

‘Your name Richard Hold? In the Queen’s 
name, then !’ exclaimed the foremost of the group, 
hurrying forward, but only to be felled to the 
earth like an ox beneath the pole-axe of the 
butcher by one blow of the buccaneer’s heavy fist. 
The second, who wore plain clothes, and was 


indeed no other than Inspector Drew, on 
undaunted, and caught Daredevil Dick by the 
collar just as the seaman turned towards his 
sister. 

‘Run, Ruth, run!’ cried Hold, grappling with 
this new antagonist. ‘I’ll follow as soon as 
I’ve’——- And as he spoke he succeeded in 
getting one hand into the inner breast-pocket 
of the short rough coat he wore, and in drawing 
from it a revolver. Then there were more 
wrestling and trampling to and fro, and a short 
sharp struggle for the weapon, and then two 
rapid reports, Then there was a groan and a 
crashing fall. 

‘Not hurt, I hope?’ exclaimed the chief officer 
of the county police present, who with two of his 
men had darted forward to lend their aid in the 
contest. 

‘Only a graze not worth speaking of, answered 
the inspector, shaking off the drops of fresh blood 
that trickled from a scratch across his right wrist. 
‘The second shot has taken effect, fatally so, I 
fear, in his own body. We had better carry 
him in’ 

‘But where is the young woman?’ asked 
another of the police, looking round. For Ruth 
had disappeared. 


CHAPTER L,—LOST. 


Winged by terror, nerved by the formless dread 
that gave speed to her feet, to exertions of which she 
had not known herself to be capable, and scarcely 
aware whither she bent her steps, Ruth fled from 
The Traveller's Rest into the blackness of the night. 
She heard the sound of the pistol-shots, but did 
not for a moment slacken the rapid pace at which 
she had started. Leaving the road and turning 
her face from human habitations and the haunts 
of men, she struck desperately, like some hunted 
animal, across that wild and solitary moor. 

The storm yet raged; the granitic Tors of the 
Dartmoor range that loomed ahead re-echoed the 
frequent crash of the deep-voiced thunder, and 
ever and anon some flash of more than common 
brilliancy illuminated all the surface of the moor, 
the dull brown of the faded heather, the gray 
stones and dusky peat-hags and ragged clumps of 
broom, leaving the desolate expanse all the darker 
and less inviting the instant after, by its sudden 
contrast with the murky gloom that prevailed, 
The rain beat heavily on Ruth’s undefended form, 
and the shrieking wind howled and moaned } 
around her like wolves impatient for their prey ; 
but she heeded the rain and wind no more than 
a hunted hare would have done; or if she gave a 
thought to the weather, it was with a strange 
sense of satisfaction that she remembered that it 
might serve to mask her flight and facilitate her 
escape. 

Escape! That was the one thought uppermost 
with her, the one ray of light that broke in — 
her clouded mind. Yes, she must escape, She 
had lost all, riches and rank and pomp. Her lot 
no longer lay with the wearers of purple and fine 
linen, ‘To rest on a soft couch, and feed eS 
and glitter and shine and Be ena among the gold- 
powdered butterflies of Fashion, these things were 
not for the sister and accomplice of such a one as 
Richard Hold, But to escape actual punishment 
for her misdeeds, to elude the halting step with 
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| that, she must double and twist as the hare before 
the hounds, and leave no trace behind her. She 
| would push on, and on, and on! At last, no 
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which Nemesis stalks down the evil-doer, this at 
an she was resolved to do. 

ing all her plots and schemes, her double- 
dealing and deception, the idea of punishment, of 
actual duresse of the law, had never once flitted 
before the mind of Ruth Hold as regarded herself. 
That her reckless brother would come to be hanged 
she had often said, and sometimes thought. But 
as concerned herself, who never went armed, had 
no perilous habit of pugnacity, and avoided the 
ruder forms of crime, she had been unused to 
apprehend any worse evil than that of the break- 
down of a promising project. 

Now the long-expected blow had fallen, and 
the smart of it had been harder to bear than Ruth 
had pictured it to be; and as if penury and dis- 

ce were not enough, the foiled conspirators had 
ound themselves within the clutch of the law. 
The pistol-shots still in her ears as she 
hurried on. How often had she remonstrated 
with Richard about his ween a Californian 
custom of going armed. Those loaded Derringers 
that he persisted in carrying in his pocket, how 
often had she told him that these presented too 
strong a temptation to one whose brains, naturally 
shrewd, were always on fire with drink, He had 
done murder, and now the country would rise, 
and he and she would be hunted down like 
wolves. 

That her brother had come victorious out of the 
contest, she never doubted. Had she not been 
accustomed from her childhood to hear stories of 
his wonderful escapes and constant broils in the 
far-off tropics ! What she feared was the being 
thrust at his side behind the spiked partition of 
the dock at the assize court, to hear the indict- 
ment read out in dry rapid tones by the Clerk 
of Arraigns, and to be described, stared at, and 
sentenced as ‘the female prisoner at the bar.’ To 
keep herself free from prison with all its humilia- 
tions, free from the searching, the hair-cropping, 
the hideous garb, the whitewashed cell, the oakum 
to pick, the gruel ration, was her object now. 

she along, somewhat of a plan began to 
shape i vaguely in her fevered mind. Her 
first aim was to distance the pursuers. To do 


doubt a high-road would be reached, and a village, 
and there she could find means of transport to 
some town. She would not go back to London 
or to Kent, because it was in London and in Kent 
that her enemies would await her. No; she 
would make her way westward, to Plymouth, to 
Cornwall, to South Wales perhaps, and there lie 
hidden. 

She was not helpless, not without means. There 
was money about her person, not indeed enough 
to live upon for any length of time; but more 
than enough for current nses—about, as she 
reckoned, seventy pounds. Sir Sykes had written 
her a cheque for a hundred, two days before his 
seizure, and she had that much left in notes and 
gold. She had jewels too, and some of them were 
of value, gifts made to her during her brief season 
of prosperity, and these she could sell ; but she 
was aware that the gems could only be disposed 
of in some great city. Time enough to think of 
this resource when London itself should be 
reached, 


young, and could hope. Let her once escape the 
ignominy of chastisement, keep outside the jail 
doors, and surely some career must lie open belive 
her. She was educated. She was clever. As a 
teacher, an actress, a servant if need were, she 
could earn her bread, and set her foot once more 


her all the brighter because her brother was no 
longer her companion. What but ruin could 
come from an association with a desperado such as 
Dick Hold! 

How the moorland gale blew, staggering her as 
she walked! The thunder — yet, but with 
less of fury than before, and the flashes were fewer; 
but the wind and the rain were mighty in their 
swoop, and the night was black | starless, so 
that she could scarcely see the rough uneven path 
which she trod. She had changed her course 
more than once, and there was nothing but the 
remembrance from which quarter the wind blew, 
to guide her steps, and prevent her from wander- 
ing back to the vicinity of The Traveller's Rest, 
She had walked, so she calculated, several miles, 
since her flight began, and had given the slip, so 
far, to the police. 

Were those voices calling to her from behind? 
Ah, no ; the sound was but produced by the creak- 
ing of the willow-boughs, the leafless wands and 
twigs of which she saw waving like the fleshless 
arms of half-buried skeletons. Ruth was travers- 
ing a hollow, nestling between two ridges of the 
uneven moor, and through which there ran brawl- 
ing a thread of water, now swollen with rain, 
But the huge stepping-stones made the passage 
of this brooklet easy, and the storm-beaten way- 
farer _— on, and gained the drier ground 
beyond. A dreary prospect it was that lay before 
her. Darkness, more and more rarely broken by 
the now distant lightning, brooded over the far- 
stretching surface of the moor. The wind was 
less violent, but the rain still fell heavily, 

A long way off, a faint light, obviously proceed- 
ing from the window of some human habitation, 
was visible. To Ruth Hold, alone in the wilder- 
ness, cut off as it seemed from the great com- 
munion of mankind, this light was as welcome 
as is the ray from a harbour-beacon to the storm- 
beaten mariner. Perhaps it shone from the 
window of some farm-house, or it might be of one 
of those isolated cottages that here and there 
studded the rough outskirts of the moor. In 
either case she could, when she gained its shelter, 
find a peat-fire whereat she might dry her wet 
hair and dripping clothes, and a guide to the 
nearest village that lay on a frequented road. 
Of rest and sleep she must not think for hours 
yet to come. 

To reach the upland where the light beamed 
forth into the shadows of the night, it was 
necessary that Ruth should quit the hard and 
firm, if rugged track which she had hitherto 
followed, and strike into another and much 
narrower path, less distinctly marked, and in 

laces scarcely to be traced. Presently the wan- 
Secor became conscious that the ground on which 
she trod was wet and yielding; those were 
the spongy hummocks of a swamp over which 
she now passed, while at every step the ink-black 
water started forth from the peaty soil. Still on 


she went towards the lighted window that seemed 


The future lay dark before her; but she was: 


upon the ladder of life. Her prospects seemed to. 
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to beckon to her from afar. Were those boughs 
waving in the wind? No; but tall reed-beds, 
the browned stalks swaying under the impact of 
the gale. She was glad now to avail herself of 
the great lichen-incrusted stones which at inter- 
vals dotted the path, and which yielded dry 
footing for a pace or two, though even when sup- 
orted by them she felt the earth quiver beneath 

er feet. 

The storm was dying away in the distance, but 


‘| one ruddy gleam on the far horizon lit up for 
| an instant the whole desolate tract, and shewed 
| waving reed-banks, and black pools of water 


draped in places with floating weed-masses, and 
moss, and piles of brown peat ready dug and 
stacked to be carted away, and tangles of rushes, 
rank grass, and feathery wild-flax close at hand. 
Farther on, the ridges of heather-clad moorland 
rolled upwards towards the lofty spot, no longer 
visible, where the light burned so invitingly in 
the window of some human dwelling. 

The darkness, which seemed to swallow up the 
whole wide landscape as rapidly as the evanescent 
gleam of the lightning had illumined it, once 
more brooded over the earth, like some primeval 
monster, when Ruth resumed her route, The 

uagmire trembled more and more beneath her 
feet as she pushed on. Yet no sensation of alarm 
assailed her. It was men’s enmity that she dreaded, 
with all its consequences of disgrace, shame, ruin. 
The fear of being arrested and lodged in prison 


| was ever present to her as she pressed on, until, 


on a sudden, the treacherous crust of earth gave 
way beneath her weight, and down she sank with 
sullen plunge, and cry unheard by mortal ear, 
into the slimy bog. 

From the first moment, Ruth knew that she 
was lost, that her struggling and efforts could but 
sink her the deeper in the tenacious mud and 
foul black water, the gases from which poured 
forth in suffocating streams, now that the unknown 
depths of the swamp had been disturbed. Yet 
she struggled and screamed for human help, and 
uttered one wild cry to heaven for pity and for 
pardon! Then felt she as though some dreadful 
creature, hidden in the slime, had grasped her by 
the feet, and was dragging her down, slowly and 
surely down, deeper and deeper yet. She shrieked 
for aid a second time and a third, and then there 
was silence, 


WALKS IN A FRENCH FOREST. 
We look back with delight to a period of our 


, life which was spent on the borders of one of 


he few forests still left in France. Each morning 
/e wandered through the glades when the morning 
sun had not dissipated the silvery vapour which 
moistened the leaves, and drops of dew still hung 
from the branches. 

Let us describe a party of wooden-shoe makers 
or as they are termed, sabotiers, at work near a 
clear stream. The whole family is together; the 
father with his son and son-in-law, the appren- 
tices, the mother and children running about in 
the beds-of cress, Under the trees rises a hut of 
planks, where all sleep ; not far off, the two mules 
which carry the belongings of the encampment, 
are tethered, They are birds of passage, travers- 


ing the forest, and sojourning where the wood is 
cheap. In this green combe several fine beech- 
trees are marked for the axe; they are fifty feet 
high, and three feet in girth. Each will probably 
give six dozen pairs of wooden shoes. Other 
kinds of wood are spongy and soon penetrated 
with damp; but the beech sabots are light, of a 
close grain, and keep the feet dry in spite of snow 
and mud ; and in this respect are greatly superior 
to leather. 

All is animation, The men cut down the tree ; 
the trunk is sawn into lengths; and if the pieces 
prove too large, they are divided into quarters. 
The first workman fashions the sabot roughly 
with a hatchet, taking care to give the bend for 
right and left; the second takes it in hand, pierces 
the holes for the interior, and scoops the wood 
out with an instrument called the cwiller. The 
third is the artist of the company ;_it is his work 
to finish and polish it; carving a rose or primrose 
upon the top, if it be for the fair sex. Sometimes 
he cuts an open border round the edge, so that 
the blue or white stocking may be shewn by a 
coquettish girl, As they are finished, they are 
placed in rows under the white shavings; twice 
a week the apprentice exposes them to a fire, 
which smokes and hardens the wood, giving it 
a warm golden-brown hue. 

The largest sizes are cut from the lowest part 
of the bole, to cover the workman’s feet who is 
out in rain from morning to night. The middle 
part is for the busy housewife who is treading the 
wash-house, the dairy, or stands beside the village 
fountain, Next come those of the little shepherd 
who wanders all day long with his flock, and 
still smaller ones for the schoolboy. Those for 
the babies have the happiest lot ; they are seldom 
worn out, As the foot grows, the mother keeps 
the little sabots in a corner of her cupboard beside 
the baptismal robe. Long after, when the child 
has become a man, and his chair is vacant by 
the hearth, they are drawn out to be looked at, 
sometimes with a smile, too often with tears, 

During all his toil the workman talks and 
sings; he is not taciturn, like the charcoal-burner ; | 
his muscles continually in action, his work in the 
open air, keep him in good temper, and give him 
refreshing sleep and appetite. He sings like a 
linnet, whilst the women chatter and mend the 
family garments. When the trees have been all 
cut up, the camp is raised, the mules are loaded, 
adieu to the green hollow, and another place is 
sought for. Thus all the year long, whether the 
forest be tinted with pale spring verdure or 
covered with the yellow autumn leaves, in some 
corner will be heard the workers, busy as bees in 
a hive, gaily carrying on their simple healthy 
forest-life. 

Our walks often led us to what we called our 
forest orchard, where the thrushes and blackbirds 
came for the meal which good mother Pomona 
provides for them by day. By night she lodges 
them amid thick bushes that fairly hang down 
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with fruit; while beautiful flowers carpet the 
ground. When June has half run its course, 
strawberries and raspberries perfume the thickets ; 
then the black cherry ripens. But in autumn 
the forest is most prodigal of its riches. By 
4| Sainte Madeleine, as the proverb says, the wal- 
nuts are full, the leafy hazel stretches out its twin 
nuts, with hoods curiously jagged and twisted. 
The squirrels run about storing their winter pro- 
vision. The wild plum purples the hedges; crabs 
and wild pears offer their astringent fruits, amidst 
the red foliage of their ungrafted stocks. Clus- 
ters of cornel-berries, like vermilion olives, ripen 
beside the scarlet barberry. Wild-boars regale 
themselves on countless acorns that bestrew the 
ground, The beech renders its harvest of ‘mast.’ 
At the end of September the beech-mast falls 
with a crisp noise out of the brown capsules, and 
strews the ground with its triangular seeds. 
Then the woods are busy indeed; women, old 
men, and children rush in from the neighbouring 
villages, and spread large sheets of white cloth, 
whilst they shake the branches into them. The 
mast is very savoury. It is put under slow 

ressure, and oil equal to olive oil is extracted ; 
it has the advantage of keeping sweet for ten 
years, and is used for the excellent golden fritures 
in which the French excel. 

Passing through colonnades of beech-trees, an 
odour of smoke spreads through the branches, It 
is a party of charcoal-burners, and we soon see 
the conical forms of their furnaces. A few steps 
from their hut, built of sods and branches, they 
are seated on sacks round the fire, where the 
pan is boiling for their meal. There are six of 
them: three well-made boys, with intelligent eyes 
shining beneath their wide-brimmed hats ; a girl of 
sixteen, a type of wild beauty ; and the wrinkled 
father and mother. They are not an open-hearted 
race; but we draw near; and after a few kind 
words and an offer of tobacco, friendship is estab- 
lished. 

* Yours is a hard, rude business,’ we remarked. 

*I believe it is,” said the master; ‘ but we love 
it in _ of all its difficulties. I have followed 
it for fifty years, when I began with my father in 
the woods of Argonne ; and since then I have seen 
most of our forests, I can tell you’ 

‘Do you ever fail in the burning ?’ 

‘Yes, occasionally; and then we put the badly 
burned pieces of wood into a new furnace.’ 

* Will you describe the process to us, who never 
see such work in our part of England ?’ 

‘Certainly. In the first place, we seek a spot 
near to the forest roads, and well sheltered from the 
wind ; and then proceed to the difficult operation 
of making the kiln, requiring both patience and 
experience. We count eight strides for the dia- 
meter, and in the centre mark out an empty place 
with poles to form the chimney ; pita | this we 
lay billets of wood ; then a second row and a third, 
until the extremity of the circle is reached. This 
is the first bed, and looks like the great web of the 
autumn spider, Row after row is laid on this 
foundation, always narrowing to the top, until it 
takes the form of a tunnel wrong way up. It 
must be dressed in a thick mantle, to protect it 
from the air ; over thick sticks there is a layer of 
three inches of earth, and lastly the ashes taken 


there with brushwood and burning charcoal; the 
current of air sets in, and the wood begins to catch 
fire. Now come the real anxiety and fatigue of 
our trade; charcoal is like a spoiled child, that 
must be watched night and day. When the 
smoke, white at first, changes to brown, the open- 
ings are stopped with earth; twelve hours after, 
a little air is allowed. If there is a noise, the 
“cooking” is going on too fast ; if the wind rise, 
that is another trouble. After a thousand cares 
and difficulties, the kiln slowly sinks ; we open 
one side, and the charcoal is as black as a 
mulberry.’ 

Bidding good-bye to our intelligent companion, 
we pass on, through an avenue of poplars, 
towards the spot where the stream runs between 
steep rocks, and the picturesque ruins of an old 
Benedictine monastery now stand. When the 
monks laid the first stones of their abbey, the 
solitude seemed fitted for meditation and prayer; 
no road lay near, and the thick coverts permitted 
no echo of the life of the world outside. Thus for 
a long time their history was like that of a happy 
nation, peaceable and uniform. They drained and 
cultivated the land, built farms, and increased 
their revenues; mills and forges appeared by the 
side of the river; the streams in narrow gorges 
were dammed . for preserving fish. With 
prosperity came luxury and its wants. In the 
eighteenth century, the monks, possessors of the 
forest and the plain, lived like princes. They 
hunted over the hills and valleys ; and in the 
centre of the wood, a large stone table and seats 
are to be seen, where the abbot gave a breakfast 
to his guests in the halt of the chase. The Revo- 
lution burst over them like a thunderbolt; the 
monks fled, and the abbey was sold by auction. 

But the long reign of the monks seems to have 
been a — one, and the old people speak 
respectfully of their memory. We can imagine 
them painting the beautiful legendary flowers in 
golden, azure, and purple tints on the pages of 
parchment missals ; writing the formularies of 
wonderful herbs for cures in the middle ages, 
or the mystic verse of the Holy Graal ; or bury 
ourselves in the far distance of the Merovingian 
epoch, when Saint Remy, according to tradition, 
built the ruined chapel on the borders of the 
forest, where the peasants say no spider has ever 
woven its web ; out of respect we may suppose for 
the founder, 

The remembrance of the Roman invasion retains 
a stronghold on the people’s memory. At this 
time, the Gauls are said to have withdrawn into 
the forest and fortified themselves. In some 
places there are found circular walls of stone, 
overgrown with moss, which the woodmen say 
were villages, On one occasion, after a rebellion, 
the Romans, carrying away six thousand prisoners, 
encamped in a forest combe. Provisions were 
scarce in this wild country; so many useless 
mouths could not be fed, and, so runs the story, 
they were all massacred in one night. History, as 
written by Cwsar, partially confirms this tale of 
horrible slaughter. The wide circle of the valley 
is now covered with thick vegetation ; the beeches 
grow freely, and nothing marks the graves of 
thousands, two thousand years ago. 

Ivy garlands the oaks, the scabious flowers in 
the clearings, the blue-tit warbles as he busies 
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overhead. The military glory has passed away ; 
Cesar’s name is unknown to the woodmen ; but 
the terrible deed is remembered in the valley, 
which still bears the name of the Combe au Sang. 


THE VILLAGE MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER IL. 


Soon after I was called in to the Poplars, Mrs 
Nixon asked me whether anything fresh had 
been heard about the mysterious woman and 
child in the village. 

‘Only, said I, ‘that Mrs Coulson has had a 
letter, post-mark “London, E.C.,” containing a 
five-pound note, and written on a m~ of paper 
inside “ For baby’s use.” No clue has been found 
to the sender as yet.’ 

‘It is a very curious affair altogether, said Mrs 
Nixon.—‘ Don’t you think so, Miss Brown ?’ 

Miss Brown, whose head was bent low over her 
work, replied, that it certainly was most strange ; 
and then continued, without raising her head: ‘Is 
baby well ?” 

‘Quite well, I replied, ‘and growing fast. There 
has been a question as to whether he ought to be 
baptised ; but the Rector thinks perhaps it may 
have already been done, and will defer the cere- 
mony for a time, unless the child were ill, when 
of course he would at once do it.’ 

‘Is there any fear of infection, supposing I went 
to see baby ?’ asked Miss Brown. 

‘I think not,’ I answered ; ‘ but it might perhaps 
be safer not to take him in your arms,’ 

‘T will attend to your wishes,’ Miss Brown said 
quietly, as she rose and moved towards the door 
with averted face. On her way she stumbled 
against a small work-table, whose multifarious 
contents scattered in all directions about the floor. 
‘How clumsy of me!’ she exclaimed ; and as I 
stooped to assist her in replacing the fallen articles, 
I noticed that her cheeks were crimson and her 
eyes full of tears, 

‘What can the mystery be ?’ I said to myself as 
I rode slowly and thoughtfully homewards. ‘There 
is certainly a connection between that woman and 
the child. I know there is. But what ?’ 

A few days later, I looked in at Mrs Coulson’s. 
‘Well, how is baby ?’ I inquired. 

‘Well sir, he grows, he do ; bless him!’ smiled 
the young woman, as she held up the rosy laugh- 
ing child in her arms, ‘He is a beauty, and no 
mistake, I called at the Rectory sir, and gave 
Mrs Morton that money to keep. Maybe one day 
he’d be glad enough of it, and he doesn’t cost 
nothing now sir, nothing but looking after. He 
has lots of clothes—a whole suit came for him 
along with the money the other day; and Miss 
Brown, she was down too, and brought him the 
loveliest little frock you ever seen, and socks she 
had knitted for him while she was away at the 
sea, Why, bless you sir, they’re good enough for 
any quality child. Ill just let you see them sir.’ 

‘I am no judge of such things, Mrs Coulson ; 
but I am glad you have them for the baby.’ And 
this set me off thinking again. 


The season grew into autumn, and then on to 
winter ; still no clue to the my had been 
obtained. As the children at the Poplars were 
all well again, my intercourse with Miss Brown 


was more restricted; I had, however, seen enough 
of her to be aware that she was a woman of no 
ordinary accomplishments and refinement. I came 
upon her one day during the children’s conva- 
lescence, the centre of an eager group of listeners, 
while she related awful and fhrilling tales of 
sprites and genii, gnomes and fairies, which held 
her audience enthralled ; and when asked their 
origin, she replied : ‘Oh, out of my head. It amuses 
the little ones to hear a story’ 

‘Not only the little ones” I answered. ‘ You 
ought to write them down, for the benefit of other 
children,’ 

‘I intended to do so once, she said with a 
heavy sigh ; ‘but I have changed my mind ;’ and 
abruptly snatching up her youngest hearer, a baby 
boy of two years old, she hid her face among his 
pretty curls, Another time, when I entered the 
schoolroom unawares while she was singing, I 
rallied her on keeping her music so selfishly for 
her own amusement, declariag that I had found 
a treasure in her rich full voice for the choir and 
the village concerts; but she besought me so 
earnestly not to say anything about her singing, 
and to allow her to remain unmolested in her 
obscurity, that I yielded: ‘No doubt you have 
em, Miss Brown, whatever they may be,’ 
said I. 

‘I am only the governess, she said; ‘and do 
not wish to be brought forward at all. So please 
Dr Summers, do not name my singing,’ 

‘Very well,’ I rejoined.—‘ Have you seen your 
little favourite lately ?’ 

*O yes,’ she said, while a rosy glow illumined 
her whole face. ‘What a beautiful boy he is! Such 
a treasure!’ And as she turned her soft gray eyes 
full upon me, I wondered where I had seen eyes 
like hers so lately. 

‘There seems to be no clue as yet about that 
baby,’ I said; ‘but if his mother is alive, she 
cannot keep away long; it would not be human 
nature. Why does she not claim him, I wonder ?’ 

‘ Why indeed?’ echoed Miss Brown with a sharp 
accent of pain; and turning abruptly, she spoke to 
the little ones, desiring them to put on their things 
and get ready to go out. 

As I left, I encountered Hilda Morton on an 
errand of mercy to old Jackson’s cottage, with 
her little basket on her arm; and passing Mrs 
Coulson’s door in the afternoon, I saw Hilda and 
Miss Brown coddling the baby between them ; 
and just as I came up, the little one clasped his 
fat arms tightly round the neck of the latter, 
refusing to leave her. 

‘I declare I’m jealous, Miss Brown,’ said Hilda; 
‘why, baby won’t come to me!’ 

‘Go, my pretty one, said Miss Brown in a genile 
cooing voice ; and as she spoke she undid the 
loving arms from about her neck, kissed the 
child hastily, and placed him in Hilda’s arms, 
saying, she had loitered too long and must now 
run home. 

The child had on an outdoor pelisse with em- 
broidery upon it of flowers and leaves delicately 
traced, 

‘I suppose that is one of the frocks that came in 
the mysterious parcel?’ I said, addressing Mrs 
Coulson. 

‘Yes sir, she said; ‘that is one of them; and 
too good for every day too.’ 

I have a quick eye for colours and patterns, 
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Where had I lately seen a strip of work like that 
peeping from a work-basket ? I could not remember 
at the moment, but felt sure I was not mistaken. 

I received about this time a long letter from my 
brother Tom, who was with his regiment in India. 
As it seems to form part of this to me eventful 
year’s history, I venture to transcribe a portion 
of it: 


PoowaH, November 15th. 


Dear Orv Bov—Weather fearfully hot, but we 
are pretty jolly notwithstanding. ... We have a 
very sad instance here of the perils of matrimony 
in our colonel, one of the best men living, adored 
positively by all ranks, and yet his life is made 
miserable and wretched by a woman. Indeed, I 
can think of nothing else just now, as somehow, 
although so much younger than he, the dear old 
man has chosen to confide his troubles to me, and 
I have given him all my sympathy, and only wish I 
could help him more. The facts are these. Last 

, or rather early summer, he was forced 
to rejoin his regiment out here. His wife, to 
whom he had been married about a year, and 
whom he describes as the very quintessence of 
all that is lovely and lovable in womankind, was 
not strong enough to accompany him, but was to 
follow after the birth of their child.. She, it 
appears, was a native of Australia, and had no 
relatives in England. He heard from the lady- 
friend with whom she stayed of the safety of his 
darling and the birth of a beautiful boy; and for 
several consecutive mails rapturous letters reached 
him describing the joy of the mother over her 
treasure and her delight at their speedy reunion, 
to which she looked forward with the utmost 

mess. 
hen the expected ship was due he went to 
Bombay to meet her: but neither wife nor child 
was on board, He telegraphed to his agents in 
London. The answer returned was concise. The 
order for the cabin had been countermanded by 
Mrs Beauchamp. He telegraphed to her. No 
answer. All inquiries have proved fruitless from 
that day, now five months ago, to this; he has 
failed to discover any clue to the whereabouts of 
wife or child. In his despair he came to my 
rs last night and unburdened his sad story. 
ou must forgive my filling this letter with 
its repetition. I can think of nothing else, and 
of course I do not wish to tel] it to all the men 
out here, some of whom are not the sort to 
a jiate it. 
colonel goes home by the next mail to 
prosecute his inquiries himself. Should you come 
across him, which is hardly likely where you 
you must make yourself known to him, 
aud you will, I know, find him one of the most 
noble, unselfish, lovable characters you ever met. 
What that woman could have been about, I don’t 
know. I cannot think she is any good, and only 
bitterly regret that she ever had the opportunity 
of throwing away or making sport of the happiness 
of so good a man. Mr Nixon, our collector and 
magistrate, goes home also very soon. He onl 
came out to finish his term of service, and will 
retire, lucky man, upon his pension in dear old 
England. Don’t I wish I could go with them! 
Good-bye ; take care of yourself and your heart ; 
and believe me your affectionate brother, 


So, I thought to myself, Mr Nixon is soon coming 
home, and will perhaps be here in a few weeks, 
Tom says he is about to start soon. I will go up 
to the Poplars and call; perhaps my news may 
be later than Mrs Nixon’s, Accordingly, I called 
about luncheon-time, and found that Mrs Nixon 
had likewise heard from her husband, but that he 
feared he would not be able to reach home for 
Christmas, but hoped to be with them by the first 
or second week in January. 

‘I have persuaded Miss Brown to remain with us 
over Christmas,’ she said, ‘as I really am so excited 
and nervous at the idea of my husband’s return, 
that I feel as if I should never get through the 
time without some one to talk to; and Miss Brown 
is kind enough to postpone her holiday for a 
time.’ 

‘My brother in former letters describes Poonah 
as a charming station,’ I remarked, ‘although just 
now the weather is unseasonably warm.’ 

*Yes,” said Mrs Nixon; ‘my husband always 
liked it ; and so did I, as long as my health con- 
tinued good. He says they are fortunate just now 
in having a remarkably pleasant set of officers of 
the 140th Regiment, _—— there. They are 
particularly gentlemanly men; and their colonel, 
my husband admires almost more than any one he 
ever knew. Lately, however, he says he seems so 
down-hearted and sad that no one can imagine the 
cause. His wife was to have joined him; but 
he has never alluded to her or the cause of her 
detention, and of course no one likes to ask; 
but my husband thinks something must be very 
wrong. 

‘My dear Miss Brown, I am afraid you feel ill. 
Are you faint?’ 

I had been watching Miss Brown’s varying 
colour for some time. Now, however, she suddenly 
reeled from her chair, and without further warn- 
ing, sank unconscious on the floor. Of course, I 
started up, raised her, and carried her to the sofa 
in the library; and after a little while she re- 
covered, after the usual remedies had been resorted 
to. She laughed at herself rather hysterically, said 
she had been very silly, murmured somethin 
about the hot fire and the smell of dinner, an 
asked if she could lie down for a while in her 
room. When she fainted, I had loosened the 
stud which fastened the collar at her neck, and 
while doing so, a small gold chain appeared, at the 
end of which was a plain gold wedding-ring. Miss 
Brown’s first movement on recovering was to re- 
place this ring, while a deep crimson blush over- 
spread her countenance. No one had seen it but 
myself ; Mrs Nixon had left the room to fetch som 
sal-volatile ; and the children had of course bee 
excluded. This circumstance somehow made a 
impression which I could not get rid of. It wa 
now only a week to Christmas-day, and the pre- 
parations for Christmas festivities were going on 
rapidly, I had seen more than ever of Hilda 
Morton lately, and had assisted her in finding out 
who were the objects of her parents’ Christmas 
bounties, and in distributing them with her. 
There was to be a large children’s party at the 
Rectory the evening after the 25th—Christmas- 
tree, games, and all sorts of delights, ending with 
sna mn; just a merry oars of little ones 
whom the rector and his dear wife loved to see 
around them. Miss Brown of course was to 
come with her young charges; and I was to assist 
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Hilda in lighting and hanging the Christmas-tree 
with gi 


During the evening, and while Hilda and I 
were alone, and supposed to be engaged in lighting 
up the tree, I took courage, and in desperation 
spoke out my whole heart to her. Her reply 
sealed my fate, and made me the happiest of 
mortals. Dear old Dr Hamilton knew my secret, 
and indeed had, I knew, confided it to the rector ; 
for my old friend had encouraged me in my suit, 
and had said with a twinkle in his eye: ‘Go on, 
my boy ; you have nothing to fear from any stern 
father’s - a I know; so pluck up your 
courage and attack the enemy herself.’ 

Now, as he entered, I felt that he guessed our 
secret ; and as he came up to me and gave me a 

ke, he said: ‘So, foe sly young rascal, you’ve 
_ and done it! I thought some mischief was 
brewing when you two went off to light the 
candles so eagerly.—I know all about it, little one,’ 
he added as Hilda came up; ‘God bless you, 
darling!’ and the tears filled his kind old eyes, 
‘This is what I always wanted—the son and 
daughter of my two best friends united: now I 
am quite happy.’ 

During the interval which followed the Christ- 
mas-tree, and while the children had their 
tea, I made my confessions to the rector and 
Mrs Morton, and was intensely gratified at the 
manner in which they received my request. They 
made no difficulties; and indeed I found Dr 
Hamilton had smoothed all these away, having 
not only told them of his intention to resign his 
present practice—which was a very large one—to 
me, but to leave all his fortune to Hilda, which, 
though not large, would be a very considerable 
addition to the settlement I was myself able to 
make upon her. So all went merrily ; and when 
tea was over, games began, and the old people 
made themselves into children again, and delighted 
the hearts of the little ones ; and Miss Brown was 
wonderfully clever in devising new games and in 
making herself, as she always did, both popular 
and useful. Mrs Coulson was one of those extra 
hands always in request at the Rectory when any 
unusual bustle or cleaning was going on, and of 
course she was there on this occasion ; and baby, 
who was the darling of Mrs Morton, was spe- 
cially invited too. He was now a plump, rosy 
little thing, pulling at everything and noticing 
everything within the range of his little hands 
and bright intelligent eyes. He was the delight 
of all, especially of the ladies, and was paid an 
amount of baby adoration which he seemed quite 
to appreciate and approve of. The mysterious 
| Temittances still continued—sometimes presents 
of clothes, always money, and now a nice warm 

own for Mrs Coulson, and garments for her 
usband, These had now ceased to excite wonder, 
and indeed the baby was now looked upon as 
no longer a novelty. 

When the fun of that delightful Christmas en- 
tertainment was over, and the little ones were 
preparing to leave, Miss Brown, who was holding 

by, was observed to stoop and make anxious 
search for something on the floor. Hilda and I 
“— forward. 

‘Have you lost anything, Miss Brown?’ said 
Hilda, ° 

‘Only a trinket I was in the habit of wearing 


clutched from my neck. But please do not 
make a fuss about it; it may be found after- 


‘But we must find it, said Hilda ‘Get a 

— please, somebody, and we will have a 
ook, 
‘Oh, please, Miss Morton, please do not trouble- 
yourself,’ Miss Brown answered hastily. ‘ It does. 
not matter now. I would so much rather you 
did not hunt for it,’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Hilda, ‘It must be found. 
It can’t be far off; you have never moved from 
that spot, you know.’ 

Miss Brown’s agitation increased so much, that 
all = were now turned upon her questioningly. 

* What is it like?’ said L Jab 9 

‘A little gold ornament, she answered. ‘But,. 
dear Miss Morton,’ she said to Hilda in a low voice, 
‘please do not look when all these people are here. 
If I may come back quietly and look for it after- 
wards, it would be much better. I cannot tell 
you more now; do please let me have my own 
way in this.’ 

Hilda looked surprised, and answered rather 
stiffly: ‘As you please, Miss Brown. Of course 
if you would rather we did not find it, we will 
not look.’ is 

‘Oh, it is so hard to tell you,’ said she sadly ; 
‘but I think you would be kind, if you only knew, 
and would pity me, I would give anything now 
a cone tos : to,’ a beeline 

y gentle Hilda turned a look full o t 
and kindness upon her as she said he se ef 
and kissed her tenderly. ‘You shall tell me as 
much or as little as you like, she said; ‘and I 
want you to feel you have a friend in me. Now 
come away; and when this room is cleared, 
you shall come back alone, and look for your 
mysterious trinket undisturbed.’ 

We followed the crowd into the drawing-room, 
and were surprised to see baby, who was in Mrs 
Morton’s arms, the centre of an excited group. 
‘Where did the little creature get it?’ ‘There 
is no married lady here but yourself.’ ‘What 
a thick one!’ Such were the exclamations we 
heard on every side; and coming up to Mrs 
Morton, saw in her hand a plain gold wedding- 
ring, very thick and massive, which Master Baby 
with a baby’s instinct had found a most desirable 
object to put into his mouth. At one end wasa 
small piece of fine gold chain, to which the ring 
had evidently been attached. 

‘Who does this pretty thing belong to ?’ cried 
the children. And no one spoke. 

‘It is certainly mysterious,’ said Mrs Morton. 
‘How did baby get hold of it? Who claims it?’ 

‘I do, said Miss Brown, as she came forward 
very slowly, and growing so pale that I searcely 
thought she would be able to stand. ‘It is mine,’ 
she added, quietly ine it from Mrs Morton’s. 
hand ; but her own trembled so, she could scarcely 
hold it in her fingers. 

‘I suppose it was your mother’s,’ said Mrs 
Morton, ‘and therefore very precious to you ?’ 

Miss Brown bowed, said hurriedly that it was 
growing very late, and that Mrs Nixon would 
expect the children home; and carried off the 
little ones as quickly as she could. When she 
had gone, there was a good deal of talk about the 
strange finding of the wedding-ring and Miss 
Brown’s agitated manner, Hilda and I went to a 


ea she said; ‘and which I think baby 
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distant sofa, and there discussed the matter, of 
which we knew more than any one else, and I also 
confided to her that I had seen that ring before, 
and under what circumstances. 

‘I wish you could induce her to make a friend 
of you, Hilda, I said. ‘I have now watched her 
very closely for a long time, and believe me she 
has some very sad trouble to bear; and I think 
somehow in my secret heart it is connected with 


baby.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ cried Hilda excitedly. 
‘Why do you think so, Harry ? 

* Her strange behaviour that awful night of my 
arrival here ; her eagerness ; her face when the 
little one was found unhurt; her visits to the 
cottage. One day when I passed she did not hear 
my knock, and was sitting there with the boy on 
her lap, calling him her child, her darling, her 
own sweet boy ; while she sang to him and cried 
over him, and went on in a manner very unlike 
what you would imagine to be placid Miss 
Brown’s.’ 

‘But why did you not tell me all this before, 
Harry ?’ said Hilda. 

‘ Why. did you always run away and put me off, 
when I wanted to tell another kind of secret, you 
naughty girl ?’ I answered. 

. use, sir, it is not good for people always to 
have everything they want at the very moment 
they want it!’ replied she saucily. ‘But now I 
have a sort of claim upon you to know all your 
ideas and conjectures, and t won’t allow you to 
have any more secrets from me. Do you hear 
that, sir !’ 

I did hear ; and forthwith we had a long chat, 
ending in Hilda’s making a solemn declaration 
that many days should not elapse before she had 
fathomed the mystery. Her curiosity was fairly 
roused, and Hilda was only a woman after all ! 

‘I know it is nothing bad or disgraceful, she 
said. ‘Those gentle lovely eyes could not look one 
straight in the face as they do, if guilt and wicked- 
ness lay behind. No; she may have been de- 
ceived or deserted ; but she is good and true, and 
that I’ll stick to anyhow. I shan’t sleep much 
to-night, Harry,’ she said ; ‘I have too much to 
think about; and you, you bad boy, have disturbed 
my mind too. I wish it were to-morrow, that I 
might go up to the Poplars. Now, go away, do, 
and don’t keep that poor old Father Hamilton up 
all night.’ 

We joined the elders, who were still talking 
together, wondering over the mysterious ring ; and 
after a few parting words we separated. 

I did not see Hilda till the following evening, 
and meantime went my rounds about the village. 
In almost every cottage I heard different and exag- 
gerated accounts of Miss Brown’s wedding-ring— 
how they always knew she was a sly one; how they 
believed she was a sham, and making-believe all 
the time; how this one had seen her speaking to a 
tall ——— who came by the train ; how that 
one met her in a solitary lane crying bitterly 
as she sat on a bank pretending to gather flowers. 
All these and wilder stories—how she had fainted 
and shrieked when the ring was found—and other 

too numerous to relate, reached my ears, 
generally ending: ‘ Now, you were there, doctor ; 
tell us all about it. Mrs Nixon’s nurse has always 
suspected she wasn’t what she pretended. She 
says she can see through a stone wall as easily as 


most ty and it’s no use people thinking as 
they can deceive her !’ 

hy Mrs Nixon’s nurse had not made known 
her suspicions before, or why Miss Brown’s having 
very few letters, and always in the same hand- 
writing, and her linen being simply marked M. B., 
should excite the good woman’s suspicion at al 
did not appear; and I do not think much woul 
have been heard about it, but for the matter of the 
ring. I was all impatience to find out what Hilda 
had discovered. 

When I called at the Rectory, however, that 
evening, it appeared that Mrs Nixon had called 
upon Mrs Morton; that the two ladies had been 
closeted together for more than an hour; that Mrs 
Morton had come out with her eyes very red, and 
so had her visitor; that Mrs Morton had let 
fall that very strange suspicions were afloat; and 
that Mrs Nixon had very reluctantly given Miss 
Brown notice that she could not keep her as a 
governess after the New Year unless she chose 
to give an explanation of certain suspicious 
circumstances which had come to light. It trans- 
pired later that the postman—who, like most 
village officials of his class, was an inveterate 
gossip—had shewn Mrs Nixon’s nurse a letter 
addressed to Mrs Coulson, the handwriting of 
which was peculiar, and exactly the same as that 
which occasionally appeared upon letters which 
came from the Poplars, and which were known 
to be written by Miss Brown! Here was a dis- 
covery which nurse at once thought it her duty 
to make known to her mistress, Mrs Nixon, 
being a perfectly honourable, truthful person, at 
once sent for Miss Brown and told her what she 
had heard; at the same time imparting to her the 
various versions of the story of the ring which 
had reached her. The governess appeared very 
much agitated, but had looked her employer 
steadily in the face as she replied supectially, 
that the letter was in her handwriting and 
written by her; that the money inside it, as 
well as former sums, had been sent by her; but 
that she was reluctantly compelled to withhold 
further explanations either of the letter or the 
ring, 

‘I cannot believe any harm of her,’ was Mrs 

Nixon’s firm declaration; ‘she is so very very 
good, so patient, so unselfish; she cannot be a 
hypocrite ; but still, I feel, unless she explains 
all these occurrences, that I could not let her 
stay.’ 
Hilda was deeply grieved about it all, ‘I wish 
I had been able to see her to-day,’ she said ; ‘ but 
mother would not let me go out, as I had a slight 
cold. She said you would be angry; and that is 
such an awful thing to contemplate, I dare not 
risk it!” 

‘She was quite right,’ I replied ; ‘I should have 
been dreadfully angry. But I will see Miss Brown 
to-morrow, if i can, and ask her to come down and 
have a cup of tea with you in the afternoon. I 
will 7 you have some particular news to tell her 
yourself, 

‘Do, said Hilda. ‘That will do beautifully. 
Mother and Lucy are to be from home for the 
day, and I shall be all alone. If you are good, 
and when we have had time for a very long talk, 
perhaps you too may have a cup of tea, if there 
is any left in the pot.’ 

Next day I 
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Brown, who looked ve le and sad, and gave 
her Hilda's message. Sh smiled. ‘I pee tog I 
know what Miss Morton has to tell me,’ she said ; 
‘put I shall like to hear it from her own lips. 
Pray, accept my warmest congratulations, and 
may your married life be as happy as—as—as 
that of a friend very dear to me once promised 
o be. 

I thought this rather a lugubrious wish, and 
Miss Brown seemed to think so too after a 
moment, as she said brightly: ‘I wish you all 
the happiness possible, Mr Summers. Do not 
think of what I said just now; I did not intend 
the words to slip out as they did.’ 

I bowed and thanked her, and before riding 
away, again entreated her to be at the Rectory 
for afternoon kettledrum with Hilda. 

Punctually to the hour I sauntered up to the 
Rectory, and, as I expected, found Hilda and Miss 
Brown alone. As I entered unannounced, Miss 
Brown’s head lay upon my darling’s shoulder, 
and she was looking happier and more satisfied 
than I had seen her before. She raised herself 
quickly, 

‘Now, Margaret,’ said Hilda, ‘come and tell 
Harry all you have told me: he had better hear 
it from you; and you need not be afraid ; he will 
do all he can to help you, I know. I am certain 
it is all a mistake ; and if we can by any possibility 
help to put things right again, why it will be a 
good work for us to do, What you wanted all 
along, dear, was a good, strong, sensible man like 
him to look after you. I feel quite sure now we 
shall have a clue to the mystery. 

I of course seconded Hilda’s request, at the 
same time expressing as cordially as I could my 
desire to serve her in any possible way. 

‘You are very kind,’ she answered simply ; 
‘and I have never forgotten how you respected 
by your silence the secret of my ring, which I 
know you must have seen before last night. I 
will tell you as briefly as I can what my story 
is, 


‘T was sent to England when I was sixteen, from 
Australia, by my guardians, for the advantage of 
better masters, my parents being both dead; and 
was placed with my dear friend Miss Wright—an 
old friend of my guardians—whose means bein 
rather limited, a was glad to look after me an 
my studies, Miss Wright moved in very good 
society in London; and as I was with her for 
some years, I went out with her and mixed in 
society as I grew up. When I was twenty-one, I 
met with a gentleman, than whom I believed the 
world did not contain a nobler character. Older 
than myself by twenty-three years, he yet seemed 
to me to be the very beau-idéal of all that was 
most excellent and most chivalrous; kind and 
loving as a woman; the soul, as it appeared to 
me, of truth and honour. We met often; and I 
could scarce believe my happiness when he asked 
me to become his wife. Sure never girl was so 
happy before! I thought him all that was good, 
and gloried in his love, which I never for one 
instant doubted. We married. His position and 
fortune were such that no possible objection could 
be raised by any of my friends; besides, I was 
twenty-one and could please myself. We therefore 
did not wait for my guardians’ answer, as my 
husband’s leave was short—scarcely a year in 
England, then he would have to rejoin his regi- 


ment; and he wished so much that we should have 
the time together quietly. Oh, the happiness of 
that year! It surely was too\bright to last; a very 
of Paradise itself! I found more than my 
opes realised. The qualities that I had looked 
for were even greater and grander than I had ex- 
pected. So gentle, so loving, so brave and true 
a heart had never beat before; and that heart 
I fondly imagined was all my own. Last Feb- 
ruary came our parting, a sad one truly, but 
yet ma anticipations filled our minds, It 
was only to be a short one; three or four 
months at most. I was not strong; a long 
voyage was not thought advisable for me; 
and I was to remain with my dear Miss Wright 
until my little one was born, and as soon as 
5g afterwards to rejoin my husband. He 

ad been gone about two months, when, if pos- 
sible, I was happier than ever; and the only 
drawback was that my darling was not with me 
to share my joy. I recovered very slowly. I 
believe over-anxiety to get well really retarded 
my recovery, and I was not fit to start before 
May. This being the worst month to start in, my 
journey was further put off; and I stayed on in 
London for a time; but Miss Wright having 
res 28 a post as lady-superintendent to one of 
the hospitals, I went down to the sea-side for fresh 
air for my baby and myself, taking with me Kitty, 
an old and experienced servant of Miss Wright’s, 
to look after baby. 


RUSTY IRON. 


Tue strong tendency of the most widely diffused 
and most useful of the metals to combine with 
oxygen, or, in common words, to rust, is looked 
upon by the majority of practical men as an 
unfortunate defect in the long list of its excellent 
properties, Thirty or forty years ago, when ves- 
sels were mostly built of wood, the ship-builder 
lamented this proneness of iron to corrosion : 
‘It is a pity that iron, which is so cheap, so easily 
rusts, for otherwise I might use it in my ship- 
yards instead of the expensive copper bolts,’ Much 
more does the ship-builder of to-day deplore the 
evil, for his ships are entirely of iron, and the 
services of the cementer and of the painter are 
periodically required to defend them from the 
insidious attacks of rust. Wherever iron is in 
contact with water fire or air, rust attacks it, nor 
ceases its ravages until complete disintegration of 
the substance of the iron has been attained. But 
paint as he will and cement as he will, so strong is 
the eager affinity of iron for oxygen, that man’s 
utmost efforts to keep those elements asunder 
require constantly to be renewed to be efficacious, 
Engineers and contractors lament this awkward 
propensity of, in other respects, so well-conducted 
a metal. It is their béte noire, this red rust, and 
plays sad havoc with their works. 

The commercial greatness of this country in great 
part depends upon its abundance of iron. Steam 
drives our vast machinery of industry; but steam, 
the giant, will only obey orders when close con- 
fined ; he is like the Afrite of the Arabian tale, 
imprisoned by Solomon under his own seal in the 
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bottle, and who, when thus confined, obeyed the 
wishes of the fisherman who released him. The 
modern Afrite’s bottle is the steam-boiler, in which 
we confine our gigantic slave ; and our boilers are 
made of strong tenacious iron, which provokingly 
persists in rusting and growing weaker and weaker, 
until sometimes our terrible Afrite bursts his 
‘bonds in fury, and heaps destruction about us. 
Rust has much to do with this, 

Wise men, however, who look abroad and care 
mot to fix their eyes too eagerly on their own 
immediate wants, recognise in this at first sight 
noxious quality of the metal, its highest virtue. 
In strict truth, a rusty nail is more alive than a 
polished knife, for rust is engendered by the 
consumption of oxygen, a substance by which 
we ourselves and all living beings exist; oxida- 
tion is moreover a slow form of combustion, 
and we speak of living fire and vital heat ; 
and lastly, in another sense, the rusty nail 
has life, for the rust dissolved in water will 
prove a health and life bearing medicine to man, 
to whom a polished knife might be only an 
instrument of destruction. This is perhaps a 
somewhat fanciful vindication of the good name 
of rusty iron ; but in a wider sense, over the vast 
territory of Nature it is easy to shew its claims 
to our appreciation and thankfulness. Those 
who wish to see this aspect of the subject treated 
more at length may refer to Mr Ruskin’s lecture 
upon Iron, delivered nearly twenty years ago 
at Tunbridge Wells (apropos of the iron-water 
springs at that watering-place), and published in 
pamphlet form. 

Dismissing for a moment the engineer’s view of 
the subject, and looking out upon Nature with the 
eyes of artists, we find that rusty iron produces 
the most picturesque effect. Walking one day in 
Wales along a country road hewn out of the side 
of the mountain, the clefts of which gave suste- 
nance to countless wild-flowers of various beauty, 
we observed here and there a miniature waterfall 
with much fussiness and self-importance cast itself 
over the moss-grown crevice. Over all the surface 
of the hard slaty rock gleamed the richest tints of 
blazing orange and sombre purple, now fading, 
now strengthening, now shining in the sun, and 
anon glowing in the purple-toned shade. For 
miles and miles was the rocky side of the road 
filled with these miniature landscapes, to paint 
which Nature has employed none other pigment 
than our friend rusty iron. 

Rusty iron again is the basis of colour which 
gives the rich tints to marble and red granite, and 
to those many coloured pebbles, onyxes, and agates 
which men have ever delighted to cut and carve 
into cameos and intaglios. In every direction in 
our towns and cities the same material is at hand 
to colour and vivify the sombre walls and soot- 
grimed roofs. Iron tints the red clay which in 
the form of bricks and tiles glows so comfortably 
in the winter-time, Both town and country bear 


earth of the fallow fields is in reality rich in 
deep red and purple shades cunningly mingled, 
and wealthy in dark sumptuous colouring. Mr 
Ruskin touched upon all these and many other 
points in his lecture to which we have referred, 
and he completed this portion of the subject by 
a reference to the human face, which derives its 
colour from rusty iron ! 

The law that causes this metal so readily to 
rust, is a wiser one than at first sight might 
appear, though hitherto we have been compelled 
to submit to the necessity for a frequent renewal 
of the labour of painting and preserving our works 
in iron. It seems likely, however, that in future 
we shall be enabled in our dealings with iron to 
release ourselves from the results of its ever active 
energy, and by directing that energy into a proper 
channel, insure a protection against all further 
action of a destructive tendency. In 1877, Pro- 
fessor Barff delivered a lecture upon his patented 
process for the prevention of iron rust, a process 
which promises to be of the greatest importance 
to the community, 

When iron begins to rust, a substance called 
ferrous oxide forms upon its surface, which by 
continued exposure to the air attracts a still 
greater proportion of oxygen, and becomes ferric 
oxide or sesquioxide of iron. This sesquioxide 
with an excess of oxygen is a very unstable com- 
pound; and being in contact with pure iron, gives 
up to it a proportion of oxygen; and so by alter- 
nate steps the decay eats deep into the body of 
the metal, continuing indeed as long as any pure 
material is left. This destructive process is assisted 
by the flaky inadherent nature of rust already 
formed, which peels off, and, insidiously creeping 
beneath protective paint-coats, continually widens 
its field of action. Now if these red oxides were 
stable, that is, if they had no liability to part 
with their oxygen to the iron upon which they 
form, and if they possessed a real unity with and 
adherence to that iron, they would themselves form 
an admirable protective covering. But though 
these do not fulfil such conditions, there is a black 
oxide of iron formed of a different apportionment 
of the elements, which is perfectly stable; and 
Professor Barff has discovered a means of forming 
this oxide upon the surface of iron without dis- 
turbing the molecular arrangement of the surface, 
so that it is perfectly one with and adherent to 
that surface. This black or magnetic oxide is so 
stable as to resist indefinitely the attacks of moist 
air or corrosive acids, and is actually harder than 
the original iron, resisting the action of a rasp, and 
thus affording conclusive evidence of its protective 

wer. Moreover, any flaw in this covering is not 
iable to become the centre of an ever extending 
circle of rust ravages, as is the case with paint an 
varnish coverings which have no kindred con- 
nection with the surface they cling to. Professor 
Barff’s — for obtaining a film of this black 
oxide of iron consists in submitting the iron to 
the action of steam of the temperature of five 
hundred degrees Fahr. for five hours, at the end 
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capable of. resisting emery-paper and all ordinary 
conditions of indoor moisture. By extending the 
time to seven or eight hours, and raising the 
temperature to one thousand two hundred degrees 
Fahr., the iron will resist a rasp and bear exposure 
to any amount of damp or weather. The apparent 
effects of the process seem to be a simple black- 
ening of the surface; nor is the strength of the 
material affected, seeing that in the process the 
iron is never raised beyond a low red-heat. 

It is at once evident what an extended sphere of 
usefulness is open to this invention of Professor 
Barff. Hitherto the process has been applied 
to small articles only, such as water-piping, bolts, 
hinges, nuts, &.; but there is no reason for 


supposing that the invention need be restricted | i 


to such small ironwork. With the introduction 
|| of more extensive apparatus, we shall doubtless 
see the preservative process applied to the plates 
of iron ships, to steam-boiler plates, to water- 
mains and ironwork of an ornamental and con- 
structive character: or it may be employed in the 
manufacture of statues instead of the expensive 
material bronze. Professor Barff summarises his 
lecture with regard to the applications of his 
process in these words: ‘I think I need hardly 
take up your time by enumerating other applica- 
tions for the preservation of iron, for it appears 
to me that they would be commensurate with 
most of the uses to which iron is applied, save 
and except those where Sistinte-anch as that 
to which rails and wheels are exposed—would 
necessarily wear away the coating, as they wear 
away the material itself.’ 

Whilst we admire, therefore, the manifold forms 
of beauty in which oxidised iron manifests itself 
to us in nature, let us hope that in future we may 
be free from the harassing thought that our works 
are slowly burning away under the attacks of the 
enemy rust, j 


HAIR-EELS. 


In many parts of the country the notion has long 
prevailed that if horse-hairs be placed in a brook 
and left there, they will after a time become 
endowed with life; in short, that they will 
turn into hair-eels, Very recently, a correspond- 
ence on this subject was published in the columns | occur 


of a prominent Scotch newspaper, between an 
anonymous writer, and Dr Andrew Wilson of 
the Edinburgh School of Medicine; the former 
alleging that a friend in Shetland had succeeded in 
effecting the transformation of hairs into ‘ hair- 
eels,’ the latter denying that any such ‘spontaneous 
generation’ of living beings was possible. The 
life-history of the Gordius aquaticus, as naturalists 
name the hair-eel, is perfectly well known. It 
passes the earlier stages of its existence as a para- 
site lying coiled up within the body of an insect 
such as the grasshopper ; the worm exceeding its 
host many times in length. In this condition it is 
immature, and has no power of reproducing its 
kind. When mature, it leaves the body of the 
insect and seeks the water, being found in summer 
at the breeding-season in thousands in some 
localities, There the eggs are laid in long strings, 
and from each is developed a tiny embryo or 


young Gordius, which gains admittance to an 
insect-host, there to lie quiescent for a time, and 
soon to repeat the history of its parent, 

It is plain that in such a life-history there is 
neither room nor need for the supposition that 
hair-eels are developed in an unnatural fashion, 
and at the will of man. The fallacy that hair- 
eels are transformed hairs, arises frequently from 
imperfect observation ; often from preconceived 
notions, and from an inability to perceive the 
unnatural nature of the supposition, or to reason 
out the procedure adopted to produce the hair-eels, 
Thus, for instance, it would be an absurd su 
position were any one to maintain that hair-e 
could only be formed artificially from hairs, It 
is a perfectly evident truth and a demonstrable 
fact that they reproduce their kind by means of 
eggs, and this fact shews us that they a 
natural method of reproduction, and further that 
the statement of any supposed infringement of 
a natural law should be received with caution and 
suspicion. 

ut judging the ‘hair-eel’ tales on their own 
merits, is the evidence of the experimenters 
trustworthy as to their facts? And even ad- 
mitting that the facts are as they have been 
stated, it may be asked if a more rational inter- 
pretation of them cannot be given? A _ boy 
places a number of horse-hairs under a stone in 
a brook. Three weeks afterwards, he finds the 
brook to be swarming with hair-eels; therefore, he 
concludes that his hairs have become transformed 
into hair-eels, But the old maxim, ‘post hoc non 
ropter hoc,’ must be borne in mind. It does not 
ollow as a matter either of logic or common-sense, 
that because hair-eels are found in a brook where 
horse-hairs were placed three weeks or so pre- 
viously, that the transformation of the hairs into 
living worms is proved. Could any experimenter 
for instance be prepared to state that he had found 
in the brook just as many hatr-eels as there were 
horse-hairs? The brooks literally swarm with 
hair-eels in summer, and as already remarked, the 
upholders of the ‘horse-hair theory’ will have 
not merely to account for the transformation of 
hairs into hair-eels, but also for the marvellous 
multiplication of the former. 

Then also, we must not lose sight of the 

simple and natural explanation that hair-eels 
after experimentation, simply because the 
appear mao in the brook at their own bre 
ing-season. Why are hair-eels not obtained in 
winter from horse-hairs? The answer is clear. 
Because in winter these animals are encysted, or 
exist as do many other co-tenants of the brooks, in 
a torpid state, and because the breeding-season is 
t+ and over. Best of all, it must be remem- 
ered that against the precise information of the 
naturalist, there is no evidence forthcoming of 
the steps of this marvellous transformation. The 
idea that horse-hairs contain potentially in them- 
selves generations of living beings, simply exem- 
plifies a use of the imagination the reverse of 
scientific, and offers a fresh proof that the super- 
stitious habit of preferring an unnatural to a 
natural explanation of common phenomena, is not 
et extinct in this advanced and enlightened age. 
he exponents of the ‘ horse-hair’ theory in truth 
hardly realise the exact nature of their belief— 
that a dead structure should give origin to a living 
animal—otherwise they would be chary of assert- 
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ing that every country boy is able to perform 
a veritable miracle and act of creation—the mere 
idea of which, as an act of human power, has 
never entered into the mind of any scientist, save 
in the dark ages of myth and superstition. We 
must not be deemed uncharitable, if we venture to 
regard the hair-eel myth as a survival of a by- 
one age, when the fabulous in zoology represented 
the exact science of to-day. 


THE TELEPHONE ANTICIPATED. 


REFERRING to the above subject as already noticed 
in this Journal, it seems that even Dr Dioscorides 
himself was anticipated in the matter of the 
‘telephone’ by a friend of the Vicomte T. du 
Moncel, a French writer on electricity. A perusal 
of the annexed translation of an extract from his 
Exposé des Applications de [ Electricité os 1857) 
will suffice to prove this statement. It is termed 
the Electric Transmission of Speech, and runs thus : 
‘TI have intentionally refrained from mentioning 
in a chapter on Electric Telegraphs the fantastic 
idea of a Mr Charles B——, who believes that we 
may come to transmit speech by electricity, as I 
might be brought to task for classing amongst so 
many remarkable inventions an idea which, as 
presented by its originator, is nothing more than 
adream. As, however, I must be faithful to the 
part which I have undertaken—to mention all 
the applications of electricity with which I might 
be acquainted, I will here reproduce what little 
information the author has published on the 
subject up to the present. 
‘After the marvellous telegraphs reproducing 
at a distance the writing of any particular indi- 
vidual, and even drawings more or less compli- 
cated, it would seem impossible, says Mr B——, 
to go further in the regions of the marvellous, 
Let us, however, make the attempt. I have, for 
instance, asked myself if speech itself might not 
be transmitted by electricity; in short if one 
might not be able to speak at Vienna and be 
heard at Paris. The idea is feasible, and for 
this reason. Sounds, we know, are produced by 
vibrations, and brought to the ear by these same 
vibrations reproduced by the intermediary media. 
But the intensity of these vibrations diminishes 
very rapidly with distance ; so that even in avail- 
ing one’s self of speaking-trumpets, tubes, and 
acoustic horns, there are tolerably restricted limits 
which one cannot Imagine a person speak- 
ing near a movable plate ia, sufficiently 
flexible to prevent its losing any of the vibrations 
produced by his voice, and that this (metal) plate 
makes and breaks successively a connection with 
a battery. You can have at a distance a similar 
plate which will repeat the same vibrations at the 
same time. The intensity of the sounds produced 
would, it is true, be variable at the point of depar- 
ture, where the vibrations of the plate would be 
caused by the voice, and constant at the point of 
arrival, where the vibrations would be caused by 
electricity. It is, however, proved that this cannot 
alter the sounds, 
‘It is at once evident that the sounds would be 
reproduced in the same tone (in the gamut), The 
present state of acoustic science does not allow it 


been bestowed on the manner in which these 
syllables are produced. It has been remarked, it 
is true, that some are pronounced with the teeth, 
others with the lips, &c., but that is all. However 
this may be, it may well be imagined that the 
syllables are only exact reproductions of the vibra- 
tions of the intermediary media ; reproduce these 
vibrations exactly, and you will reproduce the 
syllables also exactly. In any case, it is impos- 
sible in the present state of science to prove that 
the electric transmission of sounds is impossible, 
On the eontrary, all the probabilities are in favour 
of its being done. 

‘When the application of electro-magnetism to 

the transmission of despatches was first mooted, 
a man of high scientific rank scouted the idea 
as sublimely Utopian, and yet at the present 
time there is direct communication between 
London and Vienna by means of a simple metallic 
wire, It was not possible, they said, and it is 
accomplished.’ 
After mentioning some of the advantages of 
this new means of communication over the electric 
telegraph, the writer concludes as follows: ‘It is 
certain, however, that in a more or less distant 
future, speech will be transmitted to a distance 
by electricity. I have begun experiments on the 
subject; they are delicate, and require time and 
patience; but the results obtained point to a 
successful issue.” Thus was the telephone fore- 
shadowed more than twenty years ago! 


FOUR GLIMPSES. 
BY GAMMA. 


I caveut one glimpse of a child 
With sunny golden hair, 

At a game of romps with her kitten—and I 
Ne’er saw such a merry pair. 

The sun beamed in through the lattice, 
And danced on the cottage wall, 

As if to shew his approval 
Of child, and kitten, and all. 


One glimpse of a youthful maiden 
Beneath the old oak-tree, 

Plighting her troth to a lover, 
Ever true to be. 

And I knew that youthful maiden 
I saw with her lover that day, 
Was she I first saw as a little child 

Long ago, with her kitten at play. 


One glimpse of a bright young wife, 
Peeping out from the window pane, 

Watching and waiting there 
For her husband home again. 

And I knew that bright young wife 
Looking so happy and gay, 

Was she I first saw as a little child 
Long ago, with her kitten at play, 


One glimpse of a still white form 
With her babe upon her breast— 

Both in that darkened chamber, 
For ever and ever at rest. 

Ah me ! for too well I knew 
That life had passed away 

From her I first saw as a little child 
Long ago, with her kitten at play. 
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